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1 46 Reviews of Books 

voyages studied it is only natural that the book should be packed full of 
facts. Its style is narrative from beginning to end. It is not alto- 
gether easy reading and very few will read the book through for 
pleasure. The author avoids controversies; he contents himself with 
stating the facts and very little more, and, under the circumstances, he 
could hardly be expected to do otherwise. In many cases he made use 
of the sources, but since there is such a vast amount of original material 
written in so many different languages, the author was of necessity com- 
pelled to fall back on the best available secondary authorities. One 
who has madea special study of one of the many topics in the book will 
be somewhat dissatisfied with the author's treatment of it, yet it must 
be admitted that he did the best he could with the secondary material at 
his command. It is rather strange that the voyages of Mogami Tokunai, 
the Japanese geographer, in the North Pacific during the years 1785 and 
1786 (the date of the third is not known) have been overlooked. The 
value of the book would have been greatly enhanced if a list of the best 
books on the subject were given. 

One of the features of the book is the very full index. Of the 475 
pages about, four hundred are text and fifty index. There are about 
sixty illustrations, many of them reproductions of old maps, and most 
of the others are likenesses, in the main, of Englishmen interested in 
navigation. The author is fair and impartial in his treatment of all 
discoveries and discoverers, no matter under what flag they sailed. 

The book is valuable as a work of reference; its statements may be 
accepted because they are based on the best available authorities. 

F. A. Golder. 

Stolen Waters: a Page in the Conquest of Ulster. By T. M. Healy, 
M.P. (London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, 
Green, and Company'. 1913. Pp. x, 492.) 

Mr. Timothy Healy's Stolen Waters is hardly a history. It is the 
restatement of a great law argument against the right of an English- 
man to monopolize the valuable fisheries in the waters of Lough Neagh, 
the largest lake in the British Islands, and to charge rent on what has 
been freely enjoyed by the people of the surrounding counties from time 
immemorial. The alleged right is based on grants made under the 
great seal of Ireland to Sir Arthur Chichester in the reign of James I., 
taken back by Charles I. at the instance of Strafford, and restored by 
Charles II. Mr. Healy, who was retained on the side of the people in 
the final argument of the case, when it was decided for the Earl of 
Shaftesbury by a vote of four Conservative judges to three Liberals, 
pleads for a re-opening on the ground that the judges were but partly 
informed as to the facts, and gave little or no weight to considerations 
of the first importance. He contends, and seems to show, that the 
grants to Chichester, then lord deputy at the head of the Irish govern- 
ment, were fraudulent from the first, were kept secret from the govern- 
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ment in London, and were formally renounced even before Strafford 
was made aware of their character. The renewal to his son at the 
Restoration was secured by grossly false statements made to the king. 
In both operations the forms of both English and Irish law for the pro- 
tection of rights in land and in fisheries were ignored. 

The original grants included all the fisheries in the Bann River, as 
well as Lough Neagh, through which it flows. It was through the 
promise of the Bann fisheries, which were known to be of great value, 
that the London Companies were induced by King James to put their 
capital into the colonization of Londonderry and Tyrone, and thus save 
the new settlements from the weakness and poverty which had frustrated 
so many plantations. And while Deputy Chichester was pretending to 
the king to be laboring for the success of the Londoners' undertaking, 
which James had much at heart, he was plotting to strip them of the 
most valuable asset they were expecting from the royal hand. 

The general estimate of Chichester has been that he was an honor- 
able and upright man. Mr. Healy gives this praise to his predecessor, 
the Earl of Devonshire, but pronounces Chichester the ablest and the 
worst of the Englishmen who labored for the subjugation of Ireland 
to the British yoke. He thus deposes Strafford from that place, and 
indeed furnishes a vindication of many of the proceedings for which 
that deputy has been judged cruel and tyrannical, especially his search 
into the kind of title by which many English and Scottish settlers held 
their lands. And beside Chichester he pillories Sir John Davies the 
attorney-general, and James Hamilton, afterwards Lord Claneboye, who 
both have been regarded as exceptions to the cruel indifference with 
which the native Irish were treated in that period. 

Our author gives his authorities for every charge he brings, often 
at great length, and with the profuseness which suits a legal brief 
rather than a history. His order of discussion also is that of the lawyer 
rather than of the historian; and the hammer-like blows with which he 
clenches his statements are wearying to a reader not as much absorbed 
as himself in the subject. But those who have the patience to keep up 
with his argument, will come to the conclusion that Mr. Healy is 
fighting against a great injustice, and will get many new lights on the 
Tudor and Stuart period of Irish history. Especially clear is the story 
of how the O'Neills were driven from Ulster, not by the strong hand of 
soldiers like Devonshire, but by the chicanery of English lawyers like 
Davies, and thus left that most Irish of provinces open to "plantation". 
But " the Flight of the Earls ", as it is called, is not a heroic chapter, and 
needs more apology than Mr. Healy is able to offer. 

Robert Ellis Thompson. 



